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GIVE ME BACK MY EIGHT MINUTES. 


As soon as I have stated it, I have done with it. 
I’m not like a bellman, who tells you what he 
happens to have on his mind a dozen times in the 
length of the street, and then stands on the 
market-steps, and says it over three times more. 
But yet, I’m not one for letting things rest alto- 
gether. When a grievance comes home to a man, 
I always think he’d better get it off his mind, and 
then he won’t go home to the grievance. I always 
fancy that the morning that ‘ Civis’ or ‘ Vindex’ 
sees his letter in the Times, most probably ushers 
in the first entirely peaceful day that his family 
have had for weeks. It must do him good to have 
enclosed his card, and remained, &c. He has 
spoken in his own behalf, has explained their 
wrongs to his unconscious fellow-sufferers, and he 
is at rest. 

I have a grievance, and since what I complain 
of is also a wide-spread injustice, I believe it to be 
a public duty to represent it. In common with 
countless numbers of Englishmen, I am being kept 
out of my rights. Having looked into Blackstone 
(Paine’s valuable work I do not possess), I must 
frankly allow that in summing up the natural 
rights of man he does not mention the particular 
one for which I contend; nevertheless, I submit 
that, if there is a right which a man may fairly 
claim, it is that right which is being daily invaded 
—the right to his own time of day. 

In our little town, we have enjoyed ours certainly 
for centuries. Our good ancestors bequeathed it to 
us by the gift of a sun-dial on our market-cross. 


We have had the figures twice gilded within my | 


memory, and also keep a good church clock in 
repair out of the rates, so that I maintain we have 
a vested right to our own particular noon. Nor 
can any one shew that we have abused our privi- 
leges, so as to deserve to forfeit them. We have 
been, on the whole, a punctual town. And yet, 
because we lie in the West, we are to put ourselves 
forward in advance of our shadows eight minutes. 
Now, I always stood up for bringing the railway 
round by our town, but I must say that I never 


thought that, as part of that bargain, they would 
put up a station clock, which would have the 
audacity to face us out of our time. But it does, 
and one by one, it is bringing us round. I remem- 
ber that clock’s first appearance. It never apolo- 
gised for the intrusion, but came down from London 
one morning, mounted a little turret, and gave the 
lie direct to our old time-keeper in the church- 
tower. ‘Ten,’ it shouted. ‘ Eight minutes to ten,’ 
quietly said the clock that was in legitimate charge: 
and then, after a due pause, firmly remarked: 
‘ Now, it’s ten.’ ‘No, eight minutes past,’ persisted 
the new-comer ; and so they have gone on, these 
two, contradicting one another every minute of 
each day since. I wish it had stopped here—I do 
not mean either of the clocks, but the quarrel. I 
sincerely wish these two had been left to fight it 
out. Ihave some respect for honest difference of 
opinion fairly declared. But a third party has 
stepped in—a mediator—who made matters worse, 
as mediators always do. A watehmaker’s clock in 
the town, which had been trying for some time 
to elect itself a public functionary, but had 
never gained our confidence, suggested a com- 
promise, and offered to keep both times. While 
honest men were voting one side or the other, this 
clock held up one hand for the original resolution, 
and another for the amendment. And what I 
complain of is, that no one will see that by such 
temporising it stultifies. itself. It is a matter of 
principle, as I conceive it. Either we are entitled 
to our own time, or we are not. If not, then let it 
be so fairly understood ; let an Act of Uniformity 
fix a parliamentary noon ; let all sun-dials be called 
in, and publicly smashed, and a Royal Commission 
be appointed to visit and regulate the church 
clocks ; let all England strike twelve together. 
But why all England only? Why not the British 
dominions? We have been accustomed to boast 
Wat we are subjects of an empire on whi e sun 
never sets; but perhaps it is quite as glorfous a 
boast to belong to one on which the sun sets in 
every part at the same moment. Let it be acknow- 
ledged as a matter of principle, and I cease my 
opposition at once. I could soon even grow to 
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forget that the sun travels in the heavens. I could 
be as loyal to one meridian as any man. I don’t 
want to be behind my age, or either behind or 
before my age’s time of day, if it likes to start one. 
But if the principle is not acknowledged as uni- 
versal, then I protest against being pushed back- 
ward or forward (forward especially) a single 
minute by a simply commercial Company. 

For the convenience of commerce, I would 
concede something, of course. Let this station 
clock withdraw its claim to interfere, and conform 
to the ideas of the place in which it finds itself, 
and I have no quarrel. If, for the Company’s con- 
venience, I am wanted at the station ten minutes 
before the time fixed for any train, I would cheer- 
fully accommodate — to their arrangements. 
When old Mr Livewell, my neighbour, asks me to 
dine with him at seven , | know very well 
that it is his whim to keep his clocks twenty 
minutes fast, and therefore 1 go twenty minutes 
before seven, out of politeness. I know, that is to 
say, that the dinner will be spoiled if I don’t, and I 
should know equally well that I should miss my 
train, if I didn’t humour the Company’s commercial 
whims. But upon compulsion? No; not without 

test. And here I make my declaration, that it 
is unjust that any city, town, village, or hamlet 
should be forced or cajoled out of the right to their 
own independent time of day, as by sun established ; 
and I warn my that 
are y usurpi authority in tem 
and thet, of we do not resist 
croachment, the next generation will see (let them 
and consider what it means) the Central- 
isation of Time. 

I have read a little history in my time, and I 
know that people have had their time of day, and 
even their time of year, interfered with before now. 
I know that, 


In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere Jalins fell, 
a decree went forth that the year should be 
stretched, and that stretched that one year was 
. to the length of 445 days. Twenty-three brand-new 
days were let in between Feb 23 and Febru- 
ary 24; and two brand-new months stitched on at 
the end of November. As we read these facts, we 
are not so much puzzled to know whence they got 
all these new days, as curious to speculate upon 
some of the effects of this wonderful month-making. 
The children that were born on any one of these 
new days, did they never (dismal thought!) have a 
birthday ge Or, were these poor little time- 
foundli in the register as belonging for 


the future to some one of the old regular days, just | mak 


as with us children born at sea are not left with- 


the latter, were the nts charged extra? ain, 
did these imported days belong to the men worki 
on fixed annual salaries, or were they claimed by 


their employers as part of the wap Were 
they ‘days of "apt to debtors? Were they holi- 
days at the public offices ? These are questions on 
which, unfortunately, the annals of the time throw 
no light. We are only told that it was called ‘ the 
year of confusion” However, though doubtless 
many persons were bewildered, and never knew 
the day of the month afterwards, while to some 
few the change brought a trifle of hardship, I can- 


not see that the general community could complain 
of so munificent a largess from ‘royal Cesar’ as a 

ift of ninety days. I wonder, for my part, that 

ark Antony, when commemorating dead Cesar’s 
generosity to the citizens of Rome, did not mention 
this handsome present, that Caesar had not so very 
long before sual them. What were ‘three hundred 
sesterces — and his gardens beyond the Tiber, 
to this? Three months to any man not in a work- 
house is surely worth more than three pounds 
sterling. I should quietly have gon@ abroad, and 
spent this windfall of time, and come back with 
the complacent feeling that I hadn’t lost a single 
day. Certainly I would never have dreamed of 
complaining. 

e case of our countrymen in 1752 a.p. was, I 
admit, a hard one. With all my respect for an act 
of parliament, I must say I should have resented 
having eleven days taken out of the calendar in 
that arbi way. And what sportsman would 
not resent the cancelling of those precious days 
between the 2d and the 14th of September? For 
a free country, which also preserved partridges, it 
was certainly a startling and tyrannical measure, 

ill, with the purpose, I suppose, of introduci 
the subject (I have read his shedubie Letters) ix 
the politest manner, I should still have rebelled. I 
quite understand the feelings of that Oxfordshire 
mob, which, when the son of Lord Macclesfield, the 
seconder of the bill, some time after appeared before 
them on the hustings, greeted him with the cry: 
‘Give us back, you rascal, those eleven days your 
father stole from us’ They were wrong, no doubt, 
in ,believing that the whole affair was a private 
arrangement for the benefit of the Macclesfield 
family, but were right in their conviction that an 
injury had been done them. 

After all, however, that robbery of eleven days 
was a trifling grievance compared with the one 
I am now denouncing. There was some pretext 
for it in the alleged fact, that the nation had lost 
its a It was a kind of national debt, 
which, though burdensome, it would not perhaps 
have suited the honour of England to repudiate. 
The days had been spent, I suppose, by a 

neration, and though there was nothing to shew 
for them, a sound and upright policy may have 
dictated their repayment. “That T don't know: it 
is a question of compensation, which I leave fora 
political economist. But there is no such pretext 
offered for the robbery of minutes to which I am 
here calling public attention. When I have to get 
up eight minutes earlier than my right time, no 
one pretends that my sacrifice is demanded to 
e good a deficit; and even if it were, what 
justice is that which taxes the community so 
pepe race, Those favoured few, through the head 
of whose beds the meridian of Greenwich runs, get 
up by their own time—they pay nothing. Those 
who dwell in the eastern counties are absolutely 
rewarded for it by a daily gift of rhinutes. And 
we are the prey. To foreshorten our days is 
thought fair sport, and we are fined in proportion 
to our distance from a meridian which very few 
of us have ever seen. Then, again, those eleven 
days were paid once for all, and the debt was 
cleared. It was an eleven days’ wonder, no doubt, 
that February should be so short in the year of 
grace 1752, but March = its full allowance. But 
we are always paying. It is,as Milton’s Satan so 
neatly expresses it, ‘so burdensome, still paying, 
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still to owe’ The demand comes daily, and what 
is worse, comes at the most irritating moment. 
The old dynasty of the sun was just and equitable, 
but the petty eae J which forces a man out of 
bed eight minutes before he is due at the dressing- 
table, is absolutely intolerable ; and yet, as I have 
said, men are submitting to it, and setting their 
watches to the one central time. If we do not 
make a stand now for our municipal time, it will 
soon be too late. Men are already talking of ‘ rail- 
way time,’ as if ‘railway’ were a part of our plane- 
tary system, whose right to rule the day no one 
could question. We shall soon have a ‘railway 
week,’ and be left to find out the Sundays in the 
time-table. We shall have to look in Bradshaw to 
know when the sun rises. This is what we are 
coming to, and we must. at once resist this inter- 
ference with natural laws. I do not intend, for my 
, to lead an agitation ; I have no gift that way ; 
am no county-town Hampden. I am content to 
sound from a high place one clear ringing note of 
warning ; and I have done it. 


CAST AWAY. 


‘On November 12, 1863, you may read in Lloyds 
List, that ‘the Grafton, Captain M ve, sailed 
from Sydney to the South-Sea Islands,’ a place the 
little vessel was fated not to reach. Early in the 
next year, it a under the sad title of Miss- 
in ‘ant, t was lost among the Auckland 
Isles, a desolate group, situated about two hundred 
and forty miles south of New Zealand. The cap- 
tain, the mate Raynal, and the little crew of four 
men, were destined for a year and a half—while the 
world went on as usual, and their memories were 
dying out in it—to inhabit that wave-beaten and 
sterile t. A journal kept by Musgrave, during 
the whole of that sad time, has just been published,* 
setting forth how the castaways managed to keep 
soul and body together; and a most interesting 
record it is. It has little or no literary merit, but 
its air of truthfulness outdoes even the vrai- 
semblance of Defoe ; it is probable that the gallant 
captain never read Robinson Crusoe, but it would 
really seem as pk oy little history had been 
compiled out of that wonderful volume. The 
minuteness of the details ; the earnest piety and 
repentance for the sins that seem to have brought 
him to this pass; the thankfulness for small 
mercies ; the earnest and almost maddening desire 
for home—all these give interest to the narrative, 
which its tual references to the barometer, 
and quotations of the wind’s movements, are unable 
to destroy. Nay, they rather assist the local colour- 
ing of the desolate picture: the state of the wind 
was all in all to them, for if a gale arose, these shi 

wrecked men knew that no vessel could ibly 
put in to save them ; and no stormier spot than 
-_ on which they were thrown exists in the South 


The captain describes the gale in which the | began 


Grafton was driven ashore as ‘one of unimaginable 
violence ;’ but the wreck occurring in what might 
almost be called a harbour, and close to land, 
they got the boards out of their ship, and built a 
house with them and with the topmasts. Some 
small timber was te near the spot, and there 
was fresh water. e seals, too, were exceedingly 
numerous, and went-‘ roaring about the woods like 


* Cast Away on the Auckland Isles. Lockwood & Co. 


wild cattle.” Upon this the poor captain remarks : 
‘If we had been fortunate enough to have kept the 
vessel afloat, I have no doubt but in two months or 
less we should have loaded her. Mine appears a 
hard fate ; after getting to where I might. have made 
up for what has been lost, I lose the means of do 


so. The vessel leaves her bones here, and 


only knows whether we are all to leave our bones 

here also. And what is to become of my poor 

unprovided-for family? It drives me mad to think 

of it. I can write no more.’ And he writes no 

onan for a fortnight, but works steadily at the 
ouse. 

Like the famous Russian sailors on the island 
of Spitzbergen, these unfortunate men make 
up their minds for the worst, and prepare to 
encounter the winter. There seems no fear at 
present in respect of food ; the seals are knocked 
on the head with the greatest ease, and there are 
hundreds of them, though only the cows and calf 
tiger-seals are considered to eatable—not the 
black seals or the bulls. Of birds, too, there is a 

t plenty, the party shooting as much as one 
undred and fifty pounds of widgeon in less than 
not being id, thou: ey always shew t; 
but the singi -birds, to 
as those of ’3 island, actually feed out of their 
hands. When the hawks are hovering, the feathered 
tremblers fly into the house in flocks, as into a 
temple of safety. They salt and the wi 8 
and smoke-dry the seal, beginning wisely to lay up 
in store at once. ‘ God is certainly good,’ sets down 
pious Captain Musgrave, ‘in sending us plenty to 
eat. I hope and pray that He will soon send some 
one in here that will take us away.’ It was merci- 
fully hidden from this poor man that a time would 
come a would be ing, and that 
it was fa 


shed for me by this time, and most likely to-day. 
as this is the end of another month since I 
left those I loved so much ; and how many more 
must pass, or how they will pass them until we 
meet again, or whether we shall ever meet again 
on “oib-tiem only knows. But though de- 
sponding himself, he works early and late, and does 

he possibly can to keep his men in apne heart, 
Mr Raynal, the mate, is a sort of Admirable Crichton, 
and, in particular, an admirable cook. He gives them 
sometimes four courses at a meal, but only at the 
time of spring-tides. ‘We then have stewed or 
roasted seal, fried liver, fish, and mussels.’ 

Fish, however, can very rarely be got, by reason 
of the mobs of seals. Soon, too, the singing-birds 
to leave them ; and the trustful parrots, and 
the robins that used to chirp round them at their 
meals. In three months’ time, ou author presents us 
with this sadly-altered bill of fare : ‘ Brea’ 
stewed down to soup, fried roots, boiled seal, or 
roast ditto, with water. Dinner—Ditto, ditto. 
Supper—Ditto, ditto. This twenty-one 
times per week. Mussels or are now quite a 
rarity ; we have not been able to get either for 
some time. The man who killed the seal to-day 
had been fishing nearly all day, and had caught 
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one small fish, The men have stood it bravely 
thus far, but it grieves me unspeakably to hear 
them wishing for things which they cannot get. 
I heard one just now wishing he had but a 
bucket of potato-peelings!’ ‘I can scarcely call 
this “living,”’ adds he sadly. It is almost a 
wonder that the r fellows did not become 
seals themselves. e very Journal itself got to 
be written in seals’ blood, for the ink failed. 

And yet a time came when the most terrible event 
to these unfortunates was the desertion of the seals. 
‘It is evident, writes Musgrave in September 1864, 
‘that the seals have left this part of the island 
entirely : we were out in the boat yesterday’ (their 
wretched little ship’s boat), ‘ but did not see one. I 
have often thought I could get across to the western 
shore of the island by a valley at the head of the 
bay, where I imagine it is not more than three 
miles across. We started in the boat the first 
thing after our breakfast, and landed at the place 
where I intended to cross. We left the boat, and 
the three men who were in her started to go with 
me ; but the travelling was so horribly bad, that 
when we had got half a mile, two of them turned 
back, ote the other man and myself to pursue 
our way without them, which we did for about a 
mile further ; and I may say we had accomplished 
this distance by creeping on our bellies, very 
seldom — >? high as our hands and knees. 
I have descri some bad roads before. This 
beats description, and it also beats me ; and this is 
the first time I have been beaten in getting through 
the infernal scrub and swamp. The time which 
we occupied in going and returning this mile and 
a half may give some idea of what sort of travelling 
it was: we were about seven hours in doing it! I 
got a severe cold over it, which was the only 
reward of my trouble.’ The above will give an 
idea of the prison-like character of their desolate 
abode. They could not even roam over their 
island. There was one seal which stuck to them 
so long that they grew quite attached to it, although 
he was always ready to shew fight. ‘Had not meat 
been so very scarce,’ writes the captain piteously, 
‘we would not have killed “ Royal Tom.”’ But as 
it was, his maj was slaughtered. They do not 
despise even the black bull seals now. ‘ Not very 
long ago, we thought it would be impossible to eat 
this kind of seal ; and indeed they are not by any 
means fit for food, for the strong smell of the meat 
is enough not only to disgust but to stifle a person. 
But what are starving men to do? and we may 
consider ourselves such. Hunger is certainly a 
good sauce. We were all in a state of excitement 
over the seal that was shot, for fear we should 
lose him, and not be able to get any more’ 

At last, there are no fresh seals—only dried and 
smoked ones—and there is nothing for it ‘but 
patience. How often they go to Flagstaff Point, 
their look-out station, and ‘re-paint our signal- 
board,’ is pitiful to read. It is ae chen when a 
vessel may be most probably expected ; but none is 
seen. ‘Sunday, Qctober 23, 1864.—Week passes on 
after week. Another one has passed like its pre- 
decessors, and thus, I suppose, it will continue till 
time shall be no more. Bach day passes, and we 
know not what the next may bring forth, or 
whether we shall see it or not; and probably 
one of the best gifts of Providence is the veil that 
conceals futurity. My eyes are positively weak 
and bloodshot with anxious looking. Since last 
Sunday, I have scarcely slept, for night and day I 


| and a quantity of timbers cut. All the frame, we 


(Wane 9, 1868, 
have been constantly on the worry, expecting that 
a vessel would come in.’ They survey the 


coast they can command, and note where any wa 
for a ship to come at them is practicable; but the 
breakers are very dangerous ; moreover, there are 
mountains rising perpendicularly from the very 
water's edge. ‘I hope no vessel will go humbug- 
ging about these places looking for us,’ writes the 
poor fellow. But he need not have harassed him- 
self with any such notion. He and his companions 
were even as deal men—out of mind. They 
were already Loomer to the condition of 
savages, not only as respected food, but apparel. 
‘We are not yet,’ writes the narrator of this sad 
story, ‘reduced to wearing seal-skin clothes en- 
tirely, but those which we do wear look most 
deplorable, although they are neither ragged nor 
dirty ; but they are patched to such a degree that 
in scarcely any piece of garment that any of us 
wear is there a icle of the original visible. 
Joseph’s coat would scarcely be a circumstance of 
comparison with some of ours. Old canvas, old 
gunny-bags, anything we can get hold of, goes in 
for patches, and we use canvas ravellings for 
thread, and sew everything with a sail-needle, 
We are certainly a motley group.’ 

Long ago, when the spring had begun to set 
in—that is, in A the Castaways turned 
their attention to the wreck still near the shore, 
in hopes to render her seaworthy: a miserable 
task it was working tide-time up to their 
waists in water, and with the thermometer 
below peg: 2 but after getting all the ballast 
out of her, they found it impossible, either by 

umping or baling, to keep the water down. 

here were a number of holes in her; many 
of her timbers broken, and the main wheel gone 
from her stern to about the main rigging. ‘We 
threw her back on her sore side agai + ean: 
can be done.’ This was what Musgrave wrote in 
August. But in November, when hunger began to 
prick, he asked himself the question: ‘ Though the 
Grafton is useless as she is, cannot something be done 
with her bones?’ Their stock of tools comprised 
only an American axe, an adze, a hammer, and a 
gimlet—a very insufficient assortment for takin 
a ship to pieces, far less to build another, even 
there been a ship’s carpenter among them, which 
there was not. ere was, After 
a weary time of storm and tempest, wherein nothing 
could he done, and the poor captain notes : ‘A whole 
year has now passed since I first came to this place. 
. . « Lhave got quite gray-headed. My hair is now 
all coming out, be. ;? the new venture is 
‘The vessel I am going to build will be a cutter of 
about ten tons. We have got the blocks laid down, 


shall have to get out of the woods, excepting the 
keel, which the Grafton’s mainmast will supply. 
Mr Raynal is Vulcan; he has had some little 
experience in blacksmithing, which will now be of 
the greatest service to us, as we shall have to make 
nearly all our own tools. He has got a forge up 
ready for going to work at, as soon as we get some 
charcoal made. We have now a quantity of it in 
the ground, undergoing the process of burning. 
The schooner had a quantity of old iron in her 
bottom for ballast, amongst which we found a 
block, which will answer the purpose of an anvil. 
Mr Raynal has undertaken to make a saw out of a 
piece of sheet-iron. When we found the old 


sealers’ camp on Figure-of-Eight Island, we found 
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an old saw-file, but the teeth were all rusted off it. 
This has been carefully reserved ever since, and 
Mr Raynal ground it smooth on a grinding-stone, 
which was our principal ballast, and with an old 
chisel, made out of an old broken flat file, cut fresh 
teeth in it; but unfortunately, as he was cutti 
almost the last tooth, he broke it—the part whic 
into the handle—and about two inches of the 
le went. I think he can manage to cut teeth in 
the saw with it. I am afraid that augers will be 
the most difficult tools to make; but now that the 
job is fairly undertaken, I have not the slightest 
doubt of final success, in some shape or other. 
Every one works cheerfully and well: I sincerel 
hope nothing will occur to damp either. e 
work from six in the morning until six in the 
evening. 

It is sad to write, even now, that all this zealous 
endeavour was destined to be labour in vain. They 
got the keel, the stem, the sternpost of the craft all 
ready, and a number of timbers for bolting them 
together ; but there they stuck. ‘Mr Raynal has 
made a saw, chisels, gouges, and sundry other tools. 
His ingenuity and dexterity at the forge have 
indeed surpassed my expectation, but making 
augers has proved a hopeless failure. Assiduously 
he wrought at one for three days, and it was not 
until there was not a shade of hope left, that he 
gave it up ; and if he had had the material to make 
them out of, I feel confident he would have suc- 
ceeded. The only steel he had was two picks and 
which tools we took from 

ey, in hope of having some mining operations 
to form at Campbell's Island. It was truly 
deplorable to view the faces of all as we stood 
around him, when he decidedly pronounced it 
impossible for him to make one : they all appeared, 
and I have no doubt felt, as if all hope was gone. It 
went like a shot to my heart, although I had 
to anticipate such a result, and had made up my 
mind for immediate action accordingly ; but when 
I saw positively that I must, as a last card, put 
my project into practice, I felt I was tempting 
Providence ; for my tacit project and unalterable 
resolution is to attempt a passage to Stewart’s 
Island in the boat.’ 

This boat was a clinker-built dingy, but twelve 
feet on the keel, very old and shaky, and a frail 
craft indeed to overpass the terrible sea that 
lay between them and the nearest land. ‘The 
sea booms and the wind howls,’ is the constant 
record ; ‘sounds which have been ringing in my 
ear for the last fifteen months, and during the 
whole of that time have not been hushed, I dare 
venture to say, more than a fortnight together. .... 
I have been round both capes (that is, Cape Horn 
and Cape of Good Hope), and crossed the Western 
Ocean many times, but never have I experienced, 
or read, or heard of anything in the shape of storms 
to equal those of this place.” But starvation is 
staring them in the face. If they can manage to 
strengthen the wretched dingy, to raise her one 
foot, and le m her three feet, before the begin- 
ning of Aprl—the most favourable time for the 
experiment—the captain will certainly start in her : 
he is in good hope, and even high spirits, whenever 
he thinks of it. There is not a day to lose, and 
they work from daylight till half-past nine at 
night, having sails, masts, and everything to 
contrive ; on one occasion they break their one 
— and all seems to be lost, only admirable 

ynal ‘ manages to make it so that we can make a 


hole with it’ But they have much to contend 

inst besides want of tools ; for one thing, sand- 
flies, more malignant than any mosquitoes. ‘If 
the wind is moderate in the least degree—that is 
to say, if it is not blowing a whole gale—they are 
flying about in myriads from daylight to dark 
(fortunately, they modestly retire in the night), and 
alight on you in clouds, literally covering every 
part of your skin that happens to be exposed ; and 
not only that, but they get inside our clothes, and 
bite there. I do not think that at the present 
moment I could place the point of a needle on any 
part of my hands or face clear of their bites’ They 
are sometimes compelled by the attacks of these 
small but countless foes to discontinue their work. 
Then, when the plank came to be put on to the 
boat, it would not stand bending, although well 
steamed ; and everything had to be remodelled, 
and planks cut out of the bush with a saw that 
a sharpening every half-hour. Then 
followed heavy rains, with their sad accompani- 
ment, dysentery, and nothing to keep body and 
soul together save roots and water. 

It is midnight on June 26, but still Raynal 
is making his hammer ring at the forge, putting 
in his finishing-touches. The next day, the 
boat is launched, but is found to be so ‘ tender,’ 
that some of the men are frightened to sit 
in her. This is, in one point of view, for- 
tunate, for it prevents its being overcrowded, 
which, with a crew of five, it would certainly have 
been. It is agreed that two shall remain, while 
three shall. start, and if they reach New Zealand 
alive, return at once with help. George Harris and 
Henry Folgee, it is settled, are to be left behind. 
Delayed, as usual, by continuous storms till July 
19, 1865, the other three at length set sail upon 
their desperate voyage. When but twenty miles 


begun | from the island, they are overtaken by a south-west 


gale, and ‘ for five days and nights I stood upon my 
eet, writes Musgrave, ‘holding on to a rope wi 
one hand, and pumping with the other. e boat 
was very leaky, a kept the pump almost con- 
stantly going. As my anxiety would not permit 
me to leave the deck, I performed this part of the 
work while the other two relieved each other 
at the helm. The wind, although fair, was so 
strong that we were obliged to lay-to nearly half 
the time, and the sea was conceal breaking over |) 
the little craft; and how she lived through it, I 
scarcely know. I had not eaten an ounce of 
from the time of leaving until we arrived, and only 
drunk about half a pint of water; yet I felt no 
fatigue until the night before we landed, when I 
suddenly became quite exhausted, and lay down on 
the deck, over which there was no water washing 
for the first time since we left the island. We were 
now close to the land. I lay for about half an hour, 
and then got up again, feeling that I had just 
sufficient strength remaining to enable me to hold 
out. till the next day ; but had we been out any 
longer, I feel convinced that I should never have 
put my foot on shore again.’ 

On the 25th, they at Port 
Stewart’s Island, where they were cordially receiv: 
by Captain Cross of the Flying Scud. This gentle- 
man dor such he proved himself to be) took the three 


to Invercargill, where a subscription of over one 
hundred pounds wasat once raised for them by a good 
fellow called Macpherson. The Flying Scud was 


chartered to return forthwith to the Aucklands ; 
and Captain Musgrave, although keenly anxious to 
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return to his deserted family, very properly accom- 
panied the expedition. The revisiting that lonely 


— good ship, which was prepared to bring 


in, must have been what visiting his 


drew near the well- 
known spot (after weeks of ing winds), smoke 
was seen ascending from the land, but im quite a 
ifferent part of the island from that where he had 
men. They brought their vessel to an 
anchor in the same place from which Musgrave 
had sailed five weeks ago. ‘As we did not come 
in sight of our old house until within about a mile 
from it, the boys did not see us until we were close 
u them. Then the one who saw us ran into 
house to tell the other; and before they reached 
the beach, Captain Cross and myself had landed, 
leaving the cutter under-weigh, as there was too 
much wind and sea to anchor her. One of them, 
the cook, on seeing me, turned as pale as a ghost 
and staggered up to a post, against which he lean 
for support, for he was evidently on the point of 
fainting ; while the other, George, seized my hand 
in both of his, and _ my arm a severe shaking, 
crying : “Captain Musgrave, how are ye, how are 
e?” apparently unable to say anything else.’ 
aving taken them on board, it was a sight to 
watch them over a supper of fish and potatoes, tea 
and bread and butter! They had been obliged to 
eat mice of late weeks. Moreover, they had not 
been able to agree, and, ‘strange as it may seem, 
although they were the only two, were on the point 
of vey and living apart !’ 
though neither they nor Musgrave believed in 
the smoke that had been sighted, good Captain 
Cross determined to run along shore, lest there 
should be other unfortunate shipwrecked souls to 
be rescued. Some of the crew remembered that 
there had been formerly a whali 
island. ‘If you had known of t _ might 
have found houses and vegetables, and plenty of 
pigs,’ said they to Musgrave ; but when the place 
was reached—which the scrub had, however, 
divided them from by an impassable barrier— 
behold there was scarce a vestige of a habitation! 
Bare levelled places point out where the houses 
have stood ; traces of rude fences mark the site of 
innumerable little gardens; but there is nothing 
more. The only additions made by the colonists 
which had stood their ground were a few flax 
bushes, and one or two stone pathways—the soil 
being very soft—through which the long thick 
grasses grew even more rankly than elsewhere. 
*I am glad we did not know of this place,’ sa: 
Captain Musgrave, ‘when we were cast away, for 
if we had+reached it, it would have been a terrible 
disappointment.’ 
Such it doubtless had been to at least one poor 
soul, for here they find the body of a sailor, 
of starvation, but not long dead, since the flesh still 
remained u hands. A common roof-slate 
lay beside him, on which the dying man had 
scratched some hieroglyphic zi , but nothing 
could be deciphered beyond his Christian name, 
James. At the time of his death, he had been 
doubtless under the shelter of a wretched frame- 
but since down entirely, 
without touching the body, but leaving it exposed 
to the weather.” It lay a with 


some boards underneath, raising it a few inches 
from the ground. Within was a bottle con- 

ining water, and close by lay a little heap of 
limpet and mussel shells. He was well and warmly 
dressed in sailor fashion, except as to his feet. An 
old shoe was partly on the right foot, and the left 


y | one was tied up with woollen rags, as though it had 


received some hurt. Round his neck hung a relic 
in the shape of a heart, made out of leather, and 
enclosing something, doubtless sacred in his eyes, 
between them. This last, and a lock of the dead 
man’s hair, with the slate, Captain Musgrave 
reverently brought —_ not without serious 
— of how nearly such a fate had been his own. 

r this, search was again made for signs of 
living persons, and as they coasted those inhospit- 
able shores, they kept their glasses fixed upon it to 
the last; but there was not a vestige of human 
habitation. 

Here the Journal ceases : but in an Appendix to 
the little volume there is this remarkable piece of 
information. On the 10th May 1864, during the 
captivity of Musgrave and his men, the Invercauld, 
Captain Dalgarno, was wrecked on the north-west 
end of Auckland, and nineteen of the crew 
to reach the land. Of these, sixteen perished of 
starvation, but three of them survived till May 
20, 1865—the date of their unknown fellow- 
sufferers’ failure to build their ship—when they 
were rescued by a Portuguese vessel (of course 
seen from the station,’ 

usgrave was straining his eyes in vain at 
—— and carried to Callao, and from thence 
to England. Two sets of English Castaways there- 
fore occupied the same desolate spot, without 
being conscious of each other’s presence, for more 
than a year! Nay, there must have been more 
than two, for the starved sailor could not possibly 
have belonged to the Invercauld ; and whence that 
poor soul came from, and what made the smoke 
seen from on board the Flying Scud, are mysteries 


-station on the | still. 


THE CIGAR SHIP. 


WE take tickets at Fenchurch Street for Poplar ; 
and as we go upon the platform, perceive at once 
that we are in seaport London; none of our fellow- 
passengers are holiday-makers, and all seem to have 
something to do in the shipping or manufacturing 
line. The occupants of our compartment are not 
even inclined to lose the fifteen minutes which our 
journey will consume. One old gentleman in the 
—_ corner is studying a blue book, on the cover 
of which I see ‘Merchant Seamen’s Act ;’ and a young 
man, a to some ship-builder, I sw 
pose, is busily unrolling some dra to e 
them up into a smaller roll. The exceptions 
to the general assiduity are myself and the merchant 
captain next me. I suppose his ship is being repaired, 
for he seems to have nothing to do or care for, 
and he and I soon get into conversation. He 
begins by asking : ‘ Have you seen the ci ip? 
oat am going to see her. What do you think 
of her?’ . 
‘Why,’ says our captain, ‘I think she looks like 
withing cies ben a whale with a Greenwich boa‘ on 
7 What d think of h ualities ? 
do you think o ities 
‘I think is seaworthy as the Nore ; 
but if she ever gets into the chops of the 
she’ll roll like Jack ashore just paid off. 


gi 
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“old school is to the enfranchised school-boy : ; 
besides his own feelings of joy and gratitude, there 
was the pleasure of rescuing the two unhapp 
castaways who yet remained. And now comes a 
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‘ But, sir, interrupts the draughtsman, who has 
now arranged his roll to his satisfaction, ‘ by a proper 
adjustment of the weights, the centre of pravity 
may be brought so low that she will not roll more 
than any other ship. I think her worst fault will 
be pitching, there being so little of the ends under 
water to support their great weight.’ 

‘O yes,’ replies the captain, ‘I know very well 
you ship-builders think that by your calculations 

ou can find out just how a ship will behave at sea. 

t put you aboard my craft in a gale, under close- 
reefed topsails, and you’d find out how little you 
knew. Why, you wouldn't be able to tell the sky 
from the water.’ 

After a minute or two, our captain resumes in a 
milder tone: ‘What reasons have you, sir, for 
thinking that the Ross Winans will be steady ?” 

‘My opinions as to the sea-going qualities of 
vessels are only formed by comparing their respec- 
tive forms ; I cannot = to any other know- 
ledge, as I have never been to sea beyond Margate ; 
but I should say that as the cigar-ship is not really 
so much unlike other ships in form as she appears 
to be, she will not be so much unlike them in 
performance as you anticipate.’ 

‘What,’ says the captain, ‘ not unlike other ships! 
That’s a new theory. I never saw the steamer 
that I would not rather sail to Australia in than 
take this new-fangled ship across the Channel.’ 

‘Well, you know, captain, that the form of the 
vessel above water has nothing to do with her 
stability ; and if you take the pew of the cigar- 
ship that is below the water, and compare it with 
twenty different models of yachts, you will find at 
least two or three which only differ from it in 
having a keel and cutwater. She will certainly be 
very much inclined to go off to leeward when 
older sail, through having no projecting keel to 
keep her up to the wind; but I do not see that her 
want of keel will affect her speed in steaming ; and 
it will certainly not affect her stability to a greater 
extent than can be set right by ballast.’ 

‘Well, you may be right about it, says the cap- 
tain ; ‘but she will be very awkward to manage, 
having such a small deck; and, at the best, her 
peculiar form does her no good, and is only a piece 
of fancy on the part of her designer, 

But we are now at Poplar; and a walk, first 
through narrow streets, where boat-builders, and 
oakum-dealers, and pump-makers, and carvers of 
ships’ figure-heads work and live—and past that old 
house once inhabited by Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
now a greengrocer’s shop, with nothing but pieces 
of worm-eaten battered carving here and there to 
shew what it once was—and then by the river-side— 
and then across the gates which let ships in and 
out of the docks—and then along the wharfs, where 
piles of timber are heaped up, enough, one would 
suppose, to build ships for many years to come, 
and behold we are close to the cigar-ship, and have 
only to cross a bridge to be alongside. And what 
do we think of her! Is she like a cigar, or will 
our merchant-captain’s simile describe her? Ima- 
gine a cigar much larger than Anak or Chang 
would care about smoking—indeed, longer than any 
of our river-steamers ; hers shape of an 
ordinary cigar, having no blunt end, but a point at 
each end. ys take a small steamer, iit Soar off 
all the part below water, and place the remaining 
upper part on the middle of the cigar, and you 


Before we go on board, we notice at a small 
distance from each end what appear to be, and 
are really, the fins of the ship. Three metal 
blades are visible near each end, and three more, 
we are told, are out of sight under water. Each 
set of blades, or fans, forms a screw-propeller, it 
being intended that the vessel shall go ahead or 
astern with equal facility. The propellers differ 
in*many respects from the screw of an ordi 
vessel—in there being one at each end of the shi 
in half of each being out the water, whereas y 
the whole is immersed, and also in the peculiar 
way in which they are connected with the shi 
The engineers say that their six blades, of which, 
as they revolve, three will be always i 
will do the same work as the three blades of an 
ordinary screw. Those pointed pieces beyond the 
screws are to divide the water as the ship 
ahead or astern; they turn round with the | oe 
the whole revolving with an axis or ‘shaft,’ which 
extends the whole Tength of the ship, and — 
about a straight line drawn from point to point 
the cigar. The ship really ends inside of the 
screws, and, divested of the screws and points, 
the form of the vessel appears perfect to the poi 
and the blades seem to pete thrust in ag} 
surface. Like the fins of a fish, they are so evi- 
dently not parts of the surface as not to take off © 
the effects of its curvature. 

On board the ship, we are first shewn the 
engine-room. We go down a staircase so con- 
structed as to put our hats in imminent danger of 
being knocked in or off, and find ourselves on 
one side of the engines, which are in the centre of 
the ship. What an intricate maze of pipes and 
rods and cranks, all polished to a marvellous degree 
of perfection! Every cubic inch appears to have 
been made some use of ; and when the engineer, 
who has volunteered to shew us the engines, lifts 
up a piece of iron in the flooring, we see that the 
small place beneath. is full of pipes and taps 
also. ‘Our great difficulty, says he, ‘has been 
to find room for everything; we never fitted 
—You can see here,” he resumes, ‘the way in 
which the ship is put ther. This, which you 
can touch, is the half-inch outside plating. hat 
would they have said a few years ago to having 
ships half an inch thick !’ ; 

He informs us that these half-inch flat iron plates 
form the skin of the ship, and are kept out to 
their curved form by iron ribs, which, in the ends 
of the vessel, are complete circles; but here, where 
we are roofed in by a deck, they form three parts 
of a circle, and the ends turn up, and make 
the upper boat-shaped portion of the ship. The 
ribs are formed of what are technically called 
angle-irons, a section being an angle, each of 
whose two bounding lines is about half an inch 
thick. An idea of the form of one of these ribs 
may be obtained by half soot g a book, first 
dividing the leaves in the middle of the book. One 
of the covers with its leaves may be taken to repre- 
sent the leaf of the rib which is next the skin, the 
other the leaf which is at right angles to it, and 
imparts the strength — to keep the skin in 
its proper form. e advantage of this form of rib 
appears to be that it can be easily fastened to the 
skin by rivets. The ribs in the engine-room are 


have a tolerable approximation to the form of the 
cigar-ship. 


laced about a yard and a half ai that being the 
compartment of the ale, also being 
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subjected to great strains by the motion of the 
engines. 

As the engine is only interesting through bei 
fitted in so small a space, we do not spend muc 
time over it, but ask our guide to shew us the 
next compartment. He says the next is the stoke- 
hole ; so we mount the staircase, and go down a 
still more difficult descent into a box about three 
or four yards square. We notice four furnaces, 
two on the fore and two on the after side. ‘You 
see,” says our guide, ‘there is not much room 
for stoking, and I can assure you it is very hot here 
when steam is up, although we have got thick doors 
to our furnaces. 

‘Where do the coals come from?’ I 
‘The coal-bunkers at the side seem very small.’ 
‘Oh, they are stowed under the saloons and 
cabins ; but we can get at them from here. Perhaps 
you have seen an absurd drawing of the ship in 
some shop-windows in the city. The artist ap 
to have seen your difficulty, and has shewn the 
coals in the points beyond the screw. It is true we 
might have filled the points with coals, but we 
should never have been able to get them out.’ 

I remark that they seem to have a very small 
space for water in the boiler. 

‘Yes, only three inches all round the furnace ; 
and so our pumping arrangements have to be very 
carefully contrived, so that the boilers shall be filled 
as rapidly as the water is turned into steam.—I 
must introduce you to the donkey, this small 
engine in the corner ; his duty is to pump water 
into the boilers, and to work the ventilating 


_— ventilating apparatus—where is that?’ I 


‘The part of it which you can see here is that 
tube overhead, and the barrel through which it 
a to pass. The tube extends nearly the 
Sitio length of the ship, and small pipes convey 
the hot air into it from the cabins. It empties 
itself into the barrel, in which are revolving " 
The donkey turns the fans, and thus the air is 
drawn out of the tube, and expelled through the 
opening which you see in the barrel. When we 
have steam up, we are so hot here that the heated 
air from the cabins is cooling, and as we only get 


the draught on our heads, it is somethi e 
having one’s feet in a warm bath, and head in a 
snow-storm.’ 


‘And I su the donkey works that ballast- 
machine which I haye heard of as one of the 
. curiosities of the cigar-ship ?’ 

‘O no; there is another small engine on purpose,’ 
answers the engineer. ‘You know, then, that we 
have something new in the way of ballast. It is 
under the engine-room, just in the middle of the 
ship, and consists of a es of lead weighin 
about seventeen tons. hen the ship is too a 
over on one side, we move the pendulum to the 
other, and she is righted at once ; so you see we 
shall not roll over and over in the first heavy sea 
we meet, as people are fond of saying about us.— 
You have now seen all I can shew you of the 
engines ; I suppose you will not care about the 
saloons, which are only painted and gilded as they 
might be in any other yacht, but would prefer 
seeing the novelties of the ship. If so, I am at 
your service.’ 

Cheerfully accepting this offer, we ascend to the 
deck, and go forward. Here is a ladder-way to the 
smoking-saloon, but just above it we are told to look 


for the steering apparatus, or rather the of it 
which is to be a above the deck. The jt is 
in close proximity to it, and is so suspended as to be 
unaffected by the pitching of the ship, and to unin- 
terruptedly tell its tale in storm and calm. The 
representative on deck of the steering apparatus is 
a conn handle and axle, the handle something like 
that we see used to set a railway locomotive in 
motion. The handle turns horizontally, the axle 
being vertical, and, as we are informed, extending 
the whole depth of the ship. It is of course impos- 
sible to put the rudder in its usual position at the 
stern of the ship, the stern in this case being one of 
the cones which revolve with the fans; so where 
could it be placed, and how moved? This was one 
of the many problems the solution of which the 
peculiar form of the vessel involved. The rudders 
(for there is one aft, and one forward) are square thin 
pieces of metal, and if we could see under water, 
they would appear to project from the keel. One 
edge touches it, and the other three edges are made 
sharp like a knife, so as to offer no resistance to 
the water. The axle, of which we can see the 
upper end, runs out through a tube to form a con- 
nection with the middle of the rudder, and about 
it the rudder turns. And having thus settled to 
our satisfaction the steering question, we ask what 
next. 

‘The next interesting thing, says our guide, 
‘will be the anchor, or rather that part of its gear 
which can be seen on board. To see it, we must 
pay a visit to Jack’s quarters: here is the boat- 
swain, we will ask him if we can go there.’ 

The boatswain, on being asked, says that Jack 
has just finished his dinner, and if we don’t mind 
the odour of pea-soup, we are at liberty to go; and 
he’ll go with us, as Mr Jones is wanted ashore. 
As we walk along the deck, he informs me that 
‘We berth the blue jackets right aft, abaft the 
cabins, and the stokers for’ard ; but what you want 
to see you'll best see in Jack’s quarters.’ 

We accordingly descend another ladder, and first 
we notice a table in the middle extending the 
whole length of the compartment. ‘That,’ the 
boatswain informs us, ‘is the casing of the shaft. 
You know how it is just in the middle all the 
length of her, in the way everywheres, and the 
shipwrights have had to make tables, and steps to 
ladders out of its casing, anything to hide it, just as 
the ladies like you to think a sofa bedstead’s only 
a sofa. The men use that table to mess on, and 
ae the berths along the side.’ 

‘What! in those places that look like shelves in 
a linen-draper’s shop ?’ 

‘Yes ; there is just height enough between two 
shelves for a man to get in and drop down inside 
the boarding in front, which keeps him from 
rolling out. Talk about over-cramming the people 
that the railways turn out of their houses ; none of 
’em are crammed like this, I know ; but sailors are 
used to it—But you want to see about our anchors, 
I don’t believe in ’em myself. Our guv’ner thinks 
theyll hold her by their weight; but I don’t 
think as the skipper trusts to’em much, for he’s 
got a pair of others as a stand-by, . 

We cannot see anything like an anchor, and are 
decidedly of opinion that a cabin is not the most 
likely place to tind one; but our guide does not 
leave us to wonder long. He shews us an upright 
iron tube, something like a small funnel, up which, 
he tells us, the chain comes from the, anchor. 
Another strange contrivance! The anchor is shaped 
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like a mushroom, and has a hole just its shape cut 
out of the bottom of the vessel for it, so that when 
it is ‘ weighed’ the surface of the ship is unbroken, 
and there is nothing to tell of the existence of an 
anchor. When the ship is to be anchored, the 
chain is let go, and the mushroom is dropped into 
the water, to find a hold in the bottom of the sea. 
The compartment at the other end of the ship 
co nding to the one we are now in is — 
priated for the stokers. Although it is much like 


the other, we go to see it, — on our way the | i 
ouse 


cooking-place, which is in a on the deck. We 
are rewarded for our trouble: the doors between 
this house and the spaces on the fore-side of it 
happen to be now open, and we can see one of the 
ends of the vessel. The ship is divided into eight 
compartments, the —— being made water- 
tight ; and thus hitherto, in going from one to 
another, we have had to ascend to the deck, and 
descend by another ladder. But now we cannot do 
this, as we are in the extremities of the ship, beyond 
the deck. The remaining spaces must be entered 
through this, and so the usual contrivance of water- 
tight doors is adopted, the doors being shut upon 
india-rubber, and screwed close, so that the india- 
rubber completely fills up the joint. These compart- 
ments are for provisions and stores. At the 
end of the next one to us is the bulkhead or parti- 
tion upon which the shaft turns, and which com- 
municates the power of the screw to the ship. It 
is made very strong, and is rigidly connected with 
the ship, it being the part of the ship which first 
receives the moving force of the screw, and thus 
has a tendency to move from its position. 

‘And now for the saloons,’ says the boatswain ; 
and accordingly we visit them, and see that the 
engineer’ description is correct. Everything is 
done on the principle of getting as much accommo- 
dation as possible out of a little space. The cabins 
in which the officers will eat, drink, and sleep are 
about the size of a compartment of a railway- 


carriage. 

‘And do you think of Ross 
says our guide in parting ; ‘isn’t she a queer E 

Without expressing ourselves in ah decided 
terms, it is certain that any one who has seen the 
cigar-ship must allow that in many she is 
a great curiosity; and whatever may be thought 
of her chances of answering the expectations of 
the owners, there can be but one opinion as to the 
excellent and skilful manner in which every detail 
has been suited to the general design. 


IN OCCUPATION. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


As we entered the Champs Elysées, the band was 
ordered to strike up a favourite tune of those 
days—now doubtless forgotten—The Downfall of 
Paris. The bandmaster, no soldier, was frightened ; 
he hesitated ; but got a repetition of the order, in 
a tone that admitted : no delay. It so happened that 
this tune greatly resembled the French revolution- 
ary air of (a Ira, for which, I have reason to 
believe, it was taken. 

Coming to a halt, we established our bivouac in 
the Champs Elys¢es, under the trees, on the left of 
the road, just at the entrance of the Place Louis 
Quinze, adding one more to the many memorable 
scenes enacted on this spot. 


and I like to do so. I see Mary just as she looked 
when her first —s literally took away my 
—_— breath: I still hear the ringing laugh of 
jolly little Johnny, who lived in a halo of sun- 
shine (his own creation), which warmed one’s heart 
to come near: though I am told she is now a 
withered widow; and he a careworn secretary, 
whose nearest approach to a smile is the paralytic 
twitch — his mouth. In like manner, the 
Cham ysées are to me a merry camp, 
in which every imaginable uniform, oul 
the French, is flitting about, while swarms of 
staring badauds are stumbling over the tent pegs. 
My days were days of pleasantness, but the nights 
were no joke. Most of the captains had by this 
time contrived to get tents, and took their subal- 
terns in. But I had no captain ; I was nobody’s 
child. My bed was the bare gravel, for straw was 
no longer to be had, though only a hundred yards 
off, the Cossacks—who had a Hetman instead of 
a Duke over them—were wallowing in hay. Many 
a night, July though it was, have I crept in among 
orses of a caval for ! 

ere’s m at last. But oh, m r horse, 
what a him,’ say my friends ‘ 
but one of the men undertook a cure, and I let 
him try. I opened my portmanteau. Some anony- 
mous friend had evidently done that for me 
already. In alarm, I went straight to the treasury 
—a worsted stocking, which contained my whole 
worldly wealth in dollars, There were just about 
half of them left: the robber, after all, had 


aconscience. I put a few of them into my pocket, 
and strolled to the Palais Royal to buy—what 
think you? Well, a scabba That Waterloo 


night, | missed it. The buckle of the sword-belt 
was a little loose ; and I think it must have slipped 
off while I was scrambling across that hollow road. 
At anyrate, I was under the ridiculous 7 
of marching all the way to Paris with a nak 
sword. 

The allies were now crowding in. The Austrian 
Guards came our camp, and we were gathered 
by the roadside to look at them. I was curious to 
hear the opinions of our men (capital judges). At 


first, all was unqualified praise. ‘Well, them is 
men sure enough!’ ‘Tall and stately they were ; 
waists pinched in, chests stuffed like turkeys. 


‘Look at that un, with all the medals; he must 
have been in the thick of it. But these shrewd 
critics were not slow to notice that all had crosses 
and medals, and justly concluded these were no dis- 
tinction at all. ‘Rather be as we are,’ I heard. 
Now, before Waterloo, medals for the men in the 
British ranks were unknown. Decorations did not 
then fall, like the rain from heaven, on the evil 
and the good alike. Some simple marks of merit 
there were, hard earned, and therefore highly 
valued. By the commanding officer's order, the 
master-tailor had sewed an 8 of white cloth ona 
man’s arm, and he walked a taller fellow amo; 
his comrades, though beyond the regiment it woul 
not be known that he was one of the volunteer 
storming-party of St Sebastian. The conclusion 
generally arrived at with respect to Austrians 
seemed to be: ‘ Hanged if I don’t think we’d lick 
’em easy, big as they be.’ 

The health of my regiment had been wonderful. 
Before taking the field, out of more than one 
thousand bayonets, the average sick-list was not 
more than four or five, and those chiefly accidents ; 


‘I can repeople with the past’ as well as Byron, 


and there had been no sickness whatever on the 
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lost both eyes i 

simple precautions were adopted, and strictly 
enforced. The principal one was to give every 
man a couple of towels—with a caution, if he 
valued his eyesight, to let no one touch them 
but himself. It did not spread to any extent, and 
in a few days, disap 
come on. 

I was standing in one of the little cafés near 
our camp, when two fine young lads in Russian 
uniforms, mere boys, walked in like old acquaint- 
ances, and said simply and quietly : ‘ Well, mother, 
here we are again!’ This was their second capture 
of Paris within two years. If a prophet had told 
them of Sebastopol, what would they have said? 
Possibly they may have been there. ‘The whirli- 
sig of time brings his revenges.’ 

e were planning all sorts of schemes of life in 
Paris, when I and some half-dozen more, who in 
fact belonged to the second battalion, were now, as 
the work was over, ordered to join it in England. 

I put myself into the first diligence for Calais 

e andsome young Frenc 
officer, with one arm in a sling, ues home. We 
had not much conversation, but were very friendly. 
Near Boulogne, the was stop’ e 
looked out—burst open the door: I heard a slight 
scream, and saw him in the arms of half-a-dozen 
women, who carried off their wounded relative. 

' I had to cross the water before meeting with 
ing of a similar reception—though I had 
no interesting wound to shew. Without time for 
notice—travel-stained as I was—I walked into my 
uncle’s house the shortest way—by the back-door— 
and went straight up stairs, hearing, as I went, 
the cook say to my aunt: ‘La! mum, if there isn’t 
such a dirty soldier just gone through the kitchen ; 
and I do really think he’s walked into the draw- 
t is not easy, I am haj 
at the same time, else the yawning reader 
might cry: ‘What a time he is in coming to his 
“Occupation.”” I am somewhat of that opinion 
Sealy ont have made more efforts than I am 
likely to get credit for, to compress this yarn. But 
there is good authority (Bayle’s) for saying that 
abridgment is the most difficult operation that can 
be performed with a pen. Hydraulic pressure 
might do, but 7 to the brain, it sounds 
too satirical. ell, then, kind and patient 
reader (for none but such will have read so far), 
be kind enough to take a couple of k 
jum me over my furlough, and one over a 
garrison-life in England ; next, please to b 
- heart by putting me on half-pay ; then make 
right by replacing me in my old battalion ; and 
finally, allow me to join its dépét at Canterbury. 
There you will find me living in one room, so 
small, that to get hag peg all, it had to 
be placed diagonally. Will you pity me for this? 
It would be tenderness thrown away. If I had 
talked of such a matter as a grievance, I should 
have been laughed to scorn, and told I had mis- 
taken my profession. But in truth I was quite 
contented with my lodging. 

My brother sub. was a _ fellow. Our major 
was one who had fought , and drunk er. 
English society ou ten in that transition state 


to say, to yawn and 


which hardly approved of a gentleman, even a 


t | soldier, coming more than half drunk into a ball- 


room ; and we, for the credit of the corps, nursed 
the major with infinite care, and pretty tolerable 
success. The men were recruits—of a very, very 
inferior stamp to the old sort; and something 
possessed the major to an order for sending 
out a batch of them under my c¢ to join the 


regiment, then forming part of the ‘Army of 
n.” 


as suddenly as it had | Oce 


Let us shift the scene to Dover pier—a very 
~~ then. Alongside of it lies a wretched 

ired cutter, on board of which I placed my recruits, 
and seeing detachments coming down to an amount 
quite beyond her reasonable capacity, and guessing 
what was to happen, I told them : ‘Stow yourselves 
on deck, forward ; keep quiet, and only, don’t go 
below” Troops were poured on board, till I was 
reminded of the water-torture in the days of the 
Inquisition. Down, down into the hold streamed 
the ignorant victims. The officers came aft, where 
I was quietly watching the scene. On the pier 
was a staff-oflicer superintending the embarkation, 
swaggering and playing grand. There was not the 
slightest reason for hurrying troops off, or crowd- 
ing them ; all was ome tam | peace, and shipping 
was abundant; but he had a certain number o 
men to get off his hands, and that done, he cared 
no more about them. The skipper had his wife on 
board ; she made a scene, imploring him not to 
risk his life by going to sea in that overloaded 
trim. He d——d her for a fool, and told her to 
go ashore if she liked: she did like, and — 
after taking a solemn farewell of him. 
now the man lifted up his voice, and 
— at = top of it: ‘Where’s that officer of 
the ——? 

Here, sir! 

‘Send your men down below, sir.’ 

‘I can’t, sir.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘See for yourself, sir: neither they nor I can 

stir. : 
It was undeniable. They were safe where I had 
put them—immovable. e fact was, the other 
officers had been complaining that my men had got 
the deck to themselves ; but to have equalised the 
misery, the whole embarkation must have been 
undone, and done afresh. 

We slid out of harbour, and drifted across. 
Providentially, we had only the lightest — 
airs, for the craft was nearly ble, I 
expected suffocation down below. We were twenty- 
four hours in getting to Calais, and the wretches 
who crawled on deck in the morning made me 
think of Calcutta. My own people at least 
breathed fresh air all night, but they were a poor 
set, and I felt quite ashamed of bringing such an 
addition to the regiment, where, as I supposed, we 
were not expected, not wanted, and coldly received. 

I gave them over to the adjutant, and was left to 
take care of myself. It was a dismal, drizzling day, 
and I stood lonely and wretched es w a 
tent-door opened and shewed the friendly counte- 
nance of one junior to myself, who, on first joining 
in England, had come to me as an old cadet, to set 
him on his legs, and now stood ready to return any 
such little attentions tenfold. is hospitable 
reception was the foundation of a friendship which 
formed the pride and pleasure of the best years of 
my life, and which has shared the fate of all mortal 
blessings. 
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march ; but now, without any imaginable cause 
= broke out, and of the most malignan 
character. One man I remember who entirely 
| 
‘ 


XUM 


da 


seen that camp! But you wouldn’t believe it. The 
soil was clay; the weather such as brought on the 
deluge ; but there was neither discontent nor sick- 
ness. The camp had been, with immense labour, 
thoroughly drained; every tent was an island. 
Officers and men always found something better 
to do than to grumble and quarrel. Even a gale of 
wind, which blew down half our tents one night, 
did but furnish merriment for the next day. A 
sound tent, well pitched, will keep you triumph- 
antly snug and dry for atime; but the first drop 
that falls —— nose is a caution, All the 
canvas gets ed through about the same time. 
Before you know where you are, the drop becomes 
a shower ; the shower, a bath ; then, if wind shall 
enter into a conspiracy with rain to draw your 

or smash your pole, the consequence is 
iterally overwhelming: the more you le, 
the worse you get entangled in the sloppy folds 
of the cnet ; and by the time you are thoroughly 
wrapped in wet canvas, you ’ll begin to think you 
have got your winding-sheet on. 

But the time was now drawing near for taking 
up our winter-quarters in the villages, revious to 
which the whole army was to assemble for a review. 
Favourable weather was waited for in vain, so it 
was determined to have it out weather or no, and 
we marched for Denain. In spite of wet and dirt, 
the march was a pleasant one. The field-officer of 
would indeed form an advanced 
and if he were zealous, as some were, would give 
you a real hard day’s skirmishing. But all the 
while there was sport on the flanks. Hares 
every one kept oun ou eupa party, 

an went right or left, per- 

ps a brace of hares, and came back to the regi- 


ment with a dinner. Half-a-dozen such groups at 
a time might be seen scurrying across the open, 
while the column kept the high-road. 


I have a very grateful recollection of one night- 
adventure. ordered to take a 
press wagons for the next day’s march. The 
country was a very difficult one ; night came on— 
a real bad one. After much losing of way, and 
many blind tumbles, I reached the village c a 
whither I was bound, and sent my message in to 
the owner, mayor of the commune. I was shewn, 


in spite of my remonstrances, into a handsome | parad 


drawing-room, where half-a-dozen card-tables were 
occupied. I —— for my dirty condition (it 
was extreme), and for my disagreeable errand, and 
was told to mak points. 

you would 


e myself easy on both 

‘I dare say,’ said my kind host, 
prefer supper to cards. Pray, sit down at that 
table ; the servant shall bring you something ; and 
= may depend upon your wagons at the proper 
ime. 

I really felt confused—overpowered. Just as 
much general conversation was offered me as might 


relieve any such feelings. Then came a capital 
supper, followed by the offer of a bed, which was 
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But, to return to regimental doings. My vaga- | ‘ At four o’clock to-morrow morning, I shall be fast 
bonds were absor and, in due time, + doubt | asleep; but haul me out of that bed, and don’t 
assimilated : if a school could make soldi leave me till I know what I am about.’ ! 
there was no fear of them. At -" rate, they * Yes, sir’ 
ceased to reflect discredit on me. I was appointed} ‘How have you and the men fared ?’ 
to a company, welcomed by former acquaint-| ‘Like princes, sir’ 
ances, and settled quickly down into my new state} ‘ Well, mind you don’t forget yourselves.’ 
of life. *No fear, sir’ 
O Curragh and Aldershot, if you could have| I left the house next morning in admiration of 


my hospitable entertainer; and asking myself, what 
squive, under similar circums' 
have shewn such courtesy to a French officer. 
Should I have done it myself? My conscience felt 
uneasy. 
The review was a sight worth seeing. We were 
to act (weather permitting) the battle of Denain. 
The reader will remember, that when Louis XIV. 
was on his last legs, Villars wound up his cam- 
paigning handsomely by giving the allies a clever 
flogging on this ground. 
e troops were massed, waiting the arrival of 
There was an interval 
of leisure, which I employed in a little review of 
my own. Nearly all the great survivors of the 
great British army were here collected, and I 
walked round to see whether they looked worthy of 
their deeds. The result was most unsatisfactory. 
appearance was at iki ir J. Kempt, 
a worthy member of the valiant House of Douglas; 
I forget his Christian 
i regiment, and his chest, of the 
hat hardly room for the crosses and orders which, 
even in those chary days, were clustered upon it. 
The inspection took place, and the mimic battle 
was attempted. When my regiment got the word 
to move forward, there was a struggle, a staggering 
in the mud, a dislocation—but no advance. 
tried to —— fiz, fiz, fiz was all they could do. 
On our left, the old 95th were more effective. 
They just undid the leather caps which they wore 
to. boop ponder diy; 
to keep their r ; t a 
very cupyitiite noise, which we grudged them. 
The nearest oo to fighting was in a village 
occupied by British, which a Danish detachment 
ought to have taken; but that was a disgrace not 
to be endured. I understood that serious mischief 
was with —- prevented. The weather beat 
us all. The e ended like Hudibras’s ‘ adven- 
ture of the bear and fiddle.’ We were ordered back 
to camp. Darkness set in; the whole country was 
full of flax-pits, a which the men ang 
their way right. across the plain, and utterly dis- 
persed ; but within two or three hours; not a bee 
was missing from the hive. Next morning was a 
triumph for the old soldiers; they assembled on 
e as clean as if they had turned out of bar- 
racks at home. To this hour, I cannot account for 
the fact, but such indomitable neatness has been a 
mark of finished soldiers ever since Hannibal's 


da 
We went into cantenments, the regi occupy- 
ing about fifteen villages. Among them were some 
er remarkable places. Terouenne, where, as 
old Mézérai tells, Queen Brumhaut, the pet of 
Pope Gregory the Great, hired her ‘two robust and 
brutal men’ to perpetrate one of her many mur- 
ders (her husband’s, I think), and rewarded them 
for it as only a woman can; and where our own 


quite equal to the supper. I sent for my corporal. 


robust and brutal Henry VIII. played _——— at 
soldiering in the days of his youth. changed 
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was the very soil of Terouenne, that I found an old 
map laying down as a lake the vast meadow which 
was our exercising-ground. On the hill above was 
Guingate. Between them took place that unlucky 
skirmish, ‘ the Battle of the Spurs,’ in which Bayard 
used his as no good knight should, ran away sans 

r, and was restored to his position sans reproche. 
Within a day’s ride was Agincourt, that sacred spot, 
to which we were always going to make a pilgrimage, 
and never did. Then there was what we used to 
call the ‘ yellow chateau,’ inhabited by a man who 
claimed to have been a familiar friend of the First 
Napoleon in his early days. I give, for what it 
may be worth, one of his stories—remarkable, if 
true. Mr B—— and Napoleon were in Paris in 
the thick of the revolutionary puddle. Both got 
sick of such a life, and resolved to return to Italy. 
Got into the diligence, and went a stage. While 
the horses were changing, they got out to stretch 
their legs. Napoleon seemed uneasy, and kept 
walking up and down by himself. When they 
were called to take their seats, he said to his com- 

ion: ‘I have changed my mind: I shall go 
Back, and see the game out. Argument and per- 
suasion were useless; the diligence started with 
Mr B—, without Napoleon. One was now in 
St Helena ; the other, a ruined speculator on the 
banks of the Lys. 

Now for my own quarter. I set out alone, on 
foot, to find it ; no easy problem, in an unknown 
country, by reason of pitch darkness ; however, I 
got into the required lane, made out the great — 
of the farm ; felt for the little door which ought to 
be in them ; found, and my it; stepped in upon 
deep straw, in which I heard a rustling, and was 
groping my way with both hands, when I felt 
one of them in the mouth of some animal. It did 
not hurt me, and I pulled it out. Feeling my 
way, and stepping round the corner, I saw lights, 
knocked, and was admitted. I was allright. But 
who was the unknown friend who had welcomed 
me with such a shake of the hand? A bull-dog; 
so old, that he had not a tooth in his head, and if 
he had ever barked, was past barking. My uniform 
—_— for itself, and I was shewn my room. ‘ Yes,’ 

said, ‘but there are two; am I not entitled to 
both?’ There was no denying it; but it was 
— they were a large family. Old grandfather 

been accustomed to that other room as his 
own ; if I would be so very kind, &. ‘So be it,’ 
I said ; ‘I can do aap ooh wa one” And sol 
could, but = evidently had not expected this ; 
seemed astonished, poor people, at their own pre- 
sumption, and, I do believe, took me for a — 
fool. However, I went to bed. It was in a little 
recess, too short altogether ; but at the foot was a 
little niche, and in that niche a Virgin. I put the 
Virgin carefully under the bed, and my feet into 
her —— and slept. Oh, how I could sleep 
ity hough larg: 
osts were very poor, though it was a e 
om, employing at Ieast fifteen horses. Besides 
Old Toothless, there was an enormous dogue, as 
they called him, rejoicing in the full strength of 
his youth. Coming into the yard one day, I was 
aware of some fun going on among a circle of 
blouses triumphant, with a slight oniiing of our 
men smiling quietly. There was the dogue, stand- 
ing over a little smooth English terrier, who lay 
on his back, paws in the air, still as death. The 
jiant’s hair was bristling, his fangs displayed, and 
was indulging in boisterous canine execrations. 


The blouses were rejoicing, as over a national vic- 

» never regarding the disproportion of size ; 
the soldiers, with unshaken fait ie little one’s 
mettle, plainly thought ‘it isn’t won yet;’ and 
they were right. Pincher had been only takin 
his ease between the rounds. Up he jumped, ful 
of fight—so full, that he ended by driving his big 
enemy out of the yard. I have never forgotten the 
lesson. In after-life, when overpowering circum- 
stances have got me down, often have I said to 
myself: ‘ Lie still, little dog; get your breath, and 
at it again !’ 

Duty we had hardly any to do. 
not harassed with needless parades, and behaved 
admirably. True, they were well aware of an 
eye over them which hardly anything escaped, 
and a hand which would not hesitate to strike, and 
hard, if n We had strict orders to ask 
regularly at every house if there were any com- 
ene against the men, but I never received or 

eard of one, unless it might be about occasional 
civility to the daughters of France, beyond what 
her sons quite approved. Often have I been beset 
by the cottagers, asking me to give them a soldier. 
And well they might ask. He was a willing and 
handy ally; pa do almost anything; would 
drudge for love as if it had been for money. I have 
seen these bloody warriors sitting on the door- 
steps, nursing little children as if they had been 
their own. ey would throw their rations into 
the pot—now for the first time a flesh-pot—and 
elaborate soup such as the natives had never 
dreamed of. 

The conduct of the officers was, if pe, more 
strictly watched. The only mischief we might do 
with impunity was riding across the country, for 
the Duke encouraged hunting. Everybody was 
able to keep horses here, and we set up a very nice 
little pack of regimental harriers. But the evil 
spirit of pomp and vanity tempted us to try fox- 
hunting. A subscription was raised—with what 
contempt would modern luxury smile at its amount. 
(It was punctually paid, though.) We got from 

ngland hounds and huntsman ; the men volun- 
teered as earth-stoppers. But the thing proved a 
failure. We laid the blame on the foxes (enormous 
brutes), and said they didn’t know how to run. At 
any rate, we got little sport. 

Christmas was at hand, and I resolved to give a 
Christmas dinner. I rode over to the messman 
at Terouenne, secured a sirloin, and bought gro- 
ceries ; held a privy-council with my servant as to 
the possible construction of a plum-pudding ; went 
through a curious course of experiments with him 
in that branch of chemistry, and decided to make 
the attempt; replenished my cellar; invited my 
guests. was ready, when the adjutant sent me 
an order to escort prisoners to The good- 
conduct of our men was, it seems, somewhat excep- 
tional. Here were a dozen or so, from various 
regiments, under sentence of courts-martial, on 
their way to penal colonial stations. 

Hoping against hope, I rode over to the adjutant. 

‘Very sorry; no help for it. Here’s the order 
from head-quarters, and you are next for duty,’ 

I told my servant to go on with the cookery; 
asked a friend to take my chair, and entertain in 
my name ; took command of my party, and received 
the prisoners, handcuffed. After marching a few 
miles, my sergeant came to me: ‘ Please, sir, the 
prisoners say, if you’d be kind enough to take 
off the handcuffs, they’d promise -behaviour, 


The men were 
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and our men would be much obli to you, sir.| way, they were then as as their modest 


They don’t much like the look of those things.’ 
I did a very foolish thing—consented. But there 
was honour among thieves: their conduct was per- 
fect, and I said to myself, as we came in to Calais: 
‘Now, if I can get these fellows off my hands at 
once, I’ll be back in time yet’ No such luck. 
Another party of prisoners was expected, and to 
make one job instead of two for the staff-officer at 
Calais, I had to await their arrival. Two mortal 
days passed, and now it didn’t signify. The officer 
in charge of the others had played strict warder. 
His prisoners had sulked, lain down in the road, 
and defied him. After all manner of troubles, he 
was two days after his time, and in a scrape for it ; 
yet he had done his duty, and I had not. On my 
return, I was tantali with the success of the 
feast I had lost—taunted by my own servant with 
praises of the pudding I had contrived, but not 
tasted, and presented by the farmer’s wife with 
a minced-pie, slightly resembling a warming-pan ; 
so I gave all the farm-people a supper, frightened 
them to death with brandy and salt, brought them 
to life with snapdragon, and led off the dance with 
oh! such a maritorne! 
Among ourselves, we led, not a ga or brilliant 
life, but something better—a sociable, easy, hos- 
itable one—humble as our scale was. We were 
ords of fifteen villages ; we hunted, we shot, we 
coursed, did what we liked. We got new books out 
from England, were within a morning’s ride of St 
Omer, our little-capital, where the married officers 
(then rare) had their families ; and one, whom we 


boys thought an old fellow, and a icularly 
uncouth one, was detected in taki cing les- 
sons at another town. Accident would perha 


bring half-a-dozen of us — at my farm tow: 
the afternoon ; they would agree to stay dinner. 
As much and as good as they wanted would be set 
before them, without any trouble. Wine, such as 
satisfied us, was very cheap. Will the reader pity 
us, or, will he believe me, if I say there would be 
no smoking? We kept very ne f hours. This was 
a flax country, and the wealth of these farms con- 
sisted in linen. There was no end of sheets. As 
bedtime approached, my servant would bring in 
materials, and arrange on the floor the requisite 
number of shake-downs, which would speedily be 
tenanted, while I retired to the chapel of the 
Virgin. In the morning, there was a breakfast to 
match the dinner. The horses, which had found 
rough plenty, were brought out ; every one went 
his own way ; and very likely I wound up the da 
in a similar way at a brother-officer’s quarter. It 
was the wettest winter I ‘ever remember, but we 
absolutely defied weather. Ours was real wealth— 
the command of all that we desired ; easy, friendly 
society. We were a band of brothers. How soon, I 
wonder, should we have tired of such simple and 
leasant monotony? The question was not tried. 
is state of things came all too soon to an end. 
Drop the curtain. My best bow to the audience. 
But how shall I take leave of the dramatis persone 
—my brethren? What has been their fate? A 
more than average portion have held good positions 
in civil and military, commercial and (what should 
be happier than any) English country life. A few 
have achieved wealth and eminence. It is a high 
honour to have been one of them.” But no less 
worthy, in their degree, were our humbler com- 
rades. Why should [ call them humble? In their 
own formidable ranks, and in their own modest 


leaders. Now I should have to search in holes and 
corners for them, to find 


How few, all weak and withered of their force, 

Lie on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks—the tide returning hoarse 

To sweep them to its depths. Time rolls his cease- 
less course ! 


Such must be the relics of one of the finest bodies 
of infantry that ever trod earth since Mars was a 
god. Yes; the vision of Mirza is nearl t ; 
that gallant procession of bright spirits has clean 
disappeared through the broken arches. 

y Occupation’s gone. 


AN ABODE OF BLISS. 


A CENTURY ago, the world in England was afforded a 

ep into the modes of life of the world in Turkey, 

y the eloquent pen of a gifted woman. Lady 

Wortley Montagu—writing with a perfect know- 
ledge of the court-life of England, when at perhaps 
its lowest point of debasement—did not dwell with 
extraordinary emphasis on the system on which 
oriental domestic life is constructed, but accepting 
it en philosophe, did her best to reproduce its 
outward features, in their most striking and impos- 
ing forms. And her best was very good—indeed, 
so good, that nothing has surpassed, and little has 
approached it—so good, that any writer taking up a 
topic which she touched, is at an immense ‘tisad- 
vantage from that circumstance alone. Another 


English lady* has lately had an opportunity of 
inspecting the inner life of the courts of 
and Turkey, and her experiences have gone er 


and deeper than those of the brilliant ambas- 
sadress. She saw the harems not en papillotes, 
but very much en déshabillé indeed; she lived 
in them, the associate of their inmates, not 
the splendid guest, for whom all was swept and 
garnished, but in a subordinate position, as gover- 
ness to the Grand Pasha Ibrahim, the son of 
Ismael Pasha, viceroy of t. This was a curious 
turn of fortune in the life of an Englishwoman; 
and the account which she gives of the manner of 
existence, the habits, andthe surroundings of persons 
who must be regarded as the mst outa of 
their sex in those countries to which the emanci- 
pating touch of Christianity has not extended 
cannot fail to have an interest at once curious and 
painful for her countrywomen. 

The story of life in the harem of Ismael Pasha 
at Ghezire, has all the pictorial effect which can 
be produced by strong contrasts—contrasts which 
begin with the exterior of the building—and it 
reads like a chapter of the Arabian Nights, con- 
stantly interrupted by modern disapproving com- 
ment. There is a confusion, a heterogeneous dis- 
order about the splendour of the picture, which 
gives it a quaint resemblance to a stage rehearsal 
of some grand pageant at a mock court. The 
actors are cross, dirt , and contentious, and the 
properties are huddled together in an extraordinary 
and unpicturesque jumble. The furniture and the 
fittings, the dresses and tle adornments, are there 
indeed, but they are in utter disorder; and the 
light being turned on, only brings out the squalor 
which characterises the entire scene. To compre- 


* Harem Life. in and Constantinople. By 
Emmeline Lott. Richard tley. : 
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hend the life of these splendid, comfortless palace- 
prisons aright, it is necessary to get away from 
any point of view of human existence to which 
one is accustomed. Home, the central idea of 
the English mind, must first be abandoned— 
home, with its cares, duties, powers, privileges, 
and economies, with its sorrows, its ess, 
and its inviolability. The inmates of the harems 
know nothing whatever of home in those aspects 
of its meani They are portions of a system 
in which it does not exist. The wives of the 
pasha are purveyed for and served, like animals in 
@ menagerie; and if any one is uncomfortable or 
ill-treated, it is no business of theirs, so long as 
their own bodily comfort is satisfactorily secured. 
No moral responsibility is imposed upon these 
women, and so the natural virtues have no soil for 
their culture, no room for their exhibition. The 
wife does not even know how many sharers there 
are in her husband’s affection—her chief anxiety is 
to secure more than a fair share of the bales of 

, and the masses of precious stones purchased 
in lots for harem consumption. Her son is system- 
atically taught to ignore women altogether in every 
serious purpose of life, and so is not likely to 
understand more of maternity than its pangs and 
its nominal rank. 

The present viceroy of t is one of the 
richest individuals in the world, and quite the 
richest Mussulman, and though his harem at 
Ghezire is not so splendid as the Sultan’s at Stam- 
boul, the inmates of the one live more luxuriously 
than those of the other, and harem-life at Ghezire 
may be confidently accepted as the best thing of its 
kind, not to be seen for love or a. 

This abode of bliss is reached, like everything 
in Egypt, by the on 
viceregal barges, resplendent in scarlet and white 
under the steady euuiies and bearing the standard 
of the Prophet. The building is a large pile, com- 
— of five blocks, and is entered by a door. 

is is* suggestive of a prison; but the courtyard 
resembled one of the floors of an enormous ware- 
house, when the little pasha’s English governess 
passed through the portal into the precinct of his 

inteou stores were being renewed that 
day ; and hard-working Fellaheen were rolling into 
the immense space ‘hundreds of bales of 0a 
velvet, Lyon Manchester prints, Irish poplins 
and Irish linens; Brussels, Mechiin, Valenciennes, 
Honiton, and imitation laces; Nottingham hose, 
French silk stockings ; French and Coventry ribbons, 
cases of the purest Schiedam, ag of spirits of 
wine; huge cases of fashionable Parisian boots, 
shoes, and slippers; immense chests of bon-bons in 
magnificent fancy-worked cases, boxes, and baskets ; 
bales of tombels, and the bright golden-leaved 
tobacco of Istambol ; Cashmere, Yodise French, and 
Paisley shawls; baskets of. pipe-bowls, cases of 
amber mouth-pieces, cigarette papers, and a host of 
other mi eous — adi 

Received by two o pre- 
sented to their chief, the Mesrour of this story—in 
which Ismael Pasha makes but a sorry substitute 
for Haroun-al-Raschid—the English lady must 
have begun to feel like Dick Swiveller, that she 
was ‘in an ht,’ che 
marble hall, su y yry pi 
found The ny the Aad 


ulin robe 
intendent of the slaves,” who wore a muslin robe 
and trousers, and a lavender-coloured satin paletot. 
This.does not sound like a pretty or an interesting 


toilet; but the head-dress might have found 
ny in the eyes of i Mary herself. It was 
a blue gauze handkerchief, gracefully adjusted, 
with a natural dark red rose tucked — Fa it, and 
a vail of diamonds, forniing a ope: 
which below the left ear. The lady’s jewels 
attracted the stranger's gaze—she was fresh to the 
sight of them then, and would not readily 
believe that it should’ become difficult to believe 
in their value, and impossible to covet their 
possession. Let us look at the medal, before 
we and — in the 
path of this splendid progress; u e marble 
stairs, flat and broad, covered with p Rennil carpet- 
ing ; through long suites of lofty rooms, hung with 


satin, crimson, yellow, and white; through door-. 


ways surmounted with gilded cornices, and heavily 
dra with satin ; t walls whence silver 
candlesticks projected in countless numbers, with 
tulip-shaped crystal shades ; by oy apres mirrors, 
inserted in the walls, reflecting the stately silent 
length of the rooms ; by shuttered windows looking 
on the Nile. No furniture occupied the vast space, 
but across one apartment a line was ed, and 
over it hung the jackets of the Princess Epouse. In 
another was a heap of beds, piled up against the 
wall, and covered with a huge square of costly 
silk. No wardrobes are to be seen in the palace, 
nor washing-stands, nor toilet-tables; but the 
’s ladies are served as Fatima or Amina was, 
y slaves holding silver trays, containing their 
toilet requisites, which are set down upon the 
divans, and covered with golden-fringed em- 
broidered gauze. 

So far, the cage is sufficiently fine, if some- 
what incongruous; but we follow in search of 
the birds, and find one, the Princess a 
the mother of the all-important Grand Pasha, 
little Ibrahim, in a room, seated on a 
divan, covered with dirty yellow satin. She is a 
handsome woman, very small, a blonde, with blue 
eyes, and beautiful teeth; her hair is dressed in 
Savoyard fashion, with long plaits behind ; on her 
head is a brown handkerchief, with a band of seven 

diamond flies. Her dress is dirty musli 
and she is ‘doubled up’ on her divan, smoking a 
cigarette, without shoes or stockings. An awful 

ighness the Gran a pretty, dark chi 
of five years old, in the full-dtees 
officer of the ian infantry. His manners are 
hardly courtly, for he screams violently at the 
sight of the lish lady, and his mother laughs 
heartily. In front, behind, and on either side of 
the divan, stood a bevy of the ladies of the harem, 
all ugly, many old, some ciad in dresses of white 
linen, others in coloured muslin. Their hair and 
their finger-nails were dyed red, their ears and 
aa were covered with diamonds, and every one 

a massive gold watch and chain. After some 
time, the lady-superintendent named the gover- 
ness to the princess, who stared at the stranger, 
and smiled. 

The installation over, still let us follow in the 

of the English visitor, conducted through the 
Descending the stairs, and crossing a small 
garden, we come upon two stone halls, round which 
are divans, on which the slaves lounge by day, and 
sleep by night. In a room to the side stand numer- 
ous huge jars of water for drinking, in the 
of a slave, who keeps the key. Another room is 
devoted to the preparation of their Highnesses’ 
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coffee ; and then we come to the bath-room, which is 
seldom used, and concerning which the fancies 
of the poets are entirely mythical. On the basement 
story is the laundry, a de t of immense 
importance and general interest. Washing-days 
are as momentous in the harem as at Clapham, 
and their Highnesses make as much fuss about 
them as Mrs Varden in her unconverted days. 
Sunday is the Pasha’s ‘ clean-shirt’ day ; Monday 
is appropriated to the first wife, or Lady Paramount ; 
Tuesday, to the second wife, or Princess Epouse ; 
Wednesda , to the third wife, who does not appear 
to have ~ Thursday, to the Grand Pasha 
Ibrahim ; Friday is kept holy, in honour of the 
Prophet; and on Saturday, the ladies of the 
the children, and the slaves have their 
turn. Up stairs again, and into the princesses’ 
apartments, very splendid, so far as satin hangings 
and marble tables go, but about as habitable as the 
salon of a restaurant. The divans are of red satin, 
and the splendid carpets are thickly sprinkled with 
drops from the wax-candles which the servants 
carry about in their fingers. Not a single orna- 
ment, not a trace of occupation, was to be found in 
any of these e chambers ; not even the lute, 
to which we are accustomed to believe that Zobeide 
and Amina were wont to declare the calcined 
condition of their hearts, and to swoon away occa- 
sionally during the performance. The dormitories 
of the princesses, the seven daughters of the viceroy, 
were wholly empty, for the beds, mattresses covered 
with cotton, are colle and carried away to the 
store-rooms every morning, and laid down agai 
every night, and toilet eq ipages these infant 
tes of Egypt have none. e Grand Pasha 
and his sisters are washed by the simple process of 


having their faces and hands rubbed over with a 
ball of soap, and dried with a tuft of rag. 

The only apartment which contained furni 
in the European sense, was that pre for the 
governess, and in this ificent the pre- 


ration consisted of ‘a n-painted iron bed- 
stead, with two thin laid upon it, 
but neither bolsters, pillows, nor bed-linen, for 
which last, two worn-out wadded coverlets were 
substituted. No dressing-table or chair was there, 
the only other article being a Parisian chest of 
drawers, and a shut-up washing-stand, with an ele- 
gantly painted basin and ewer of porcelain.’ i 
was not precisely = hospitality, nor were its 
defects ever remedi The household did not 
comprehend the English lady’s wants, and it was 
nobody’s business to supply them. 

The grand event is a visit from the pasha, and 
the toilets made on those occasions are very gor- 
geous, but very incongruous. Fine robes are put on 
over dirty, tumbled muslin dresses, which have 
been worn day and night—for the ladies of the 
harem sleep fully attired—and quantities of superb 
jewellery are worn on unwashed necks and arms. 

othing in the costume of oriental women is 
more interesting and beautiful than the jewelled 
head-dress, with its flower symbols and its fantastic 
ee ; but the charm must be considerably 

ecreased when mal inspection bears witness 
to the fact, that the tresses so adorned are un- 
brushed and infested with vermin. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the mode of 
eating which prevails in the harem, nor is the fate 
of the subordinates, to whom the trays descend in 
right of succession, exactly enviable. The food is 


of the eaters; but so incongruous in its mixture, 
and so unpleasant to think of, that a harem dinner 
is devoutly to be avoided by all who wish to retain 
their illusions. The cream tarts and general con- 
fectio of the Arabian Nights are accurately 
descri in that wonderful book, no doubt; but 
its revelations advisedly leave the commissariat 
de ent in caientie obscurity. When the 
prince and princesses have been fed, their little 
slaves, who are also the pasha’s children, squat 
upon the floor, and devour the remnants of the 
supper, heaped upon the trays; no separate table is 
ever provided, so that the food literally passes 
through fighting ranks until its final consumption ; 
and occasionally the young slaves fare very poorly 
in the magnificent mansion of the Croesus of the 


The ceremonies of the lever and coucher of the 
little Grand Pasha are very funny, and si y 
uncomfortable, according to our notions of the 
oe of a hot climate. When supper is con- 
cluded, the beds are pulled out of the store- 
and laid down on the carpet in the univ 
apartment—the prince, his sisters, and their nurses 
ing each accommodated with two mattresses. 
The child is then dressed for the night in drawers, 
broad waistband, a cotton dressing-gown, and a 
quilted Cashmere paletot, girded with a silk 
handkerchief, and a fez, tied under his chin. His 
sisters are similarly attired. Then a silver brasier 
is brought in, filled with charcoal, into which are 
thrown a quantity of wood of aloes, aromatic 
and lumps of crystallised sugar. The child is fitted 
up by his nurse, and s round in the fumes 
nine times, to the chant of ‘ Allah! Bismillah!’ 
after which he is laid down, and his sisters undergo 
the same process. Then they are sung to their 
sleep by the monotonous song, ‘ Baba, nina ; 
nina, or ‘ Father, mother ; father, mother,’ re 
ad infinitum. No physical training could be 
worse, and it is to be hoped that nowhere in the 
world beside is the moral training of children so 
espots and slaves. Lying, iness, selfishness, 
cruelty, and depravity of every kind are familiar to 
the minds of these little ones. Imagine the chance 
of any clear moral perception on the part of a boy 
whose mother, watched like a thief, and locked up 


his | like a chattel herself, ge his childish faults by 
er 


tearing his flesh with = pins, and orders her 
own slaves to torture his (who are his own relatives) 
for his amusement! The subject of this delightful 
— will probably be his father’s successor in 

e viceroyalty of t some day, and hold the 
fate of thousands at his di , a8 Ismael Pasha is 
bribing the needy Sultan enormously, with that 
in view. 

t is pleasant to turn from the actual squalor and 
the moral degradation of this picture, to some of its 
grand aspects, to the Arabian Night phases of it, 
to feel as if we were making an excursion to the 
a of Pari Banou, or to Sindbad’s Valley 
of Diamonds. The festival of the Grand Bairam is 
the period which exhibits the attractive side of 
in perfection. Then. are 
paid, and gorgeous apparel is assum easting 
goes onallday long. All the inmates of the harem 
are arrayed en grande toilette, and visit their High- 
nesses, the three wives, to whom each presents a 

ift, and receives its value ten times told in return, 


good in itself, no doubt, and according to the taste 


dresses of their Highnesses on this occasion 
are of extraordinary magnificence ; but the jewels 
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‘between which was set a large 
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almost description. The Lady Paramount, |an Alexandre Dumas. But even their splendour 
when she received the Grand Pasha’s visit, ‘ wore on | fades before the description of the wealth of the 


her forehead a tiara of large pansies in diamonds ; 
round her neck, a costly necklace of the same 
flowers, with emerald leaves ; and large pear-shaped 
1 drops, as big as pigeons’ eggs, were suspended 
home the centre. Her armlets were of large pear- 
shaped opals, which hung suspended like drops, 
diamond. Her 
waistband was of gold, fastened with diamond 
clasps ; her watch was incrusted with brilliants ; 
and the chain, an inch broad, was of diamonds and 
emeralds. On one hand, she wore a sapphire ring, 
the size of a walnut ; and on the other, a pink-rose 
diamond of enormous value.” How hard it is to 
realise the scene in which the little Grand Pasha, 
the son of this woman’s husband by another wife, 
is brought to see her in all her splendour, and is 
shewn his father’s portrait, set in a splendid bracelet, 
a fac-simile of the likeness being at the same time 
displayed upon his own mother’s bosom in a still 
more splendid brooch! When we think of this 
for a py all the 1 areal fades from the 
diamonds, all the magnificence becomes meaning- 
less, and we feel that the simple circlet of a European 
matriage-ring infinitely outshines them all. 

Let us look at the toilet of the royal boy’s 
mother, for somehow the illusion we try to hold 
persists in slipping away the moment we do 
more than ire; the fairy coin turns to slates 
ere it has time to ring in the pitcher. The 
Princess Epouse wore a tiara of May-blossom in 
diamonds, with a necklace to correspond, having 
large sapphire drops hanging down her neck. On 

r arms were three bracelets of diamonds and 

pphires, and an armlet of sapphires, simply 

celess. This was the most beautiful of all the 
m treasures, the gift of Ismael to the mother 

of his only legitimate son. On her right hand was 
a yellow diamond ring; and on the left, a white 
diamond, whose value is untold. Her waist-belt of 
gold was clasped with crocodiles’ heads in diamonds 
and emeralds ; her watch-chain was sapphires and 
diamonds ; and at her waist yn a jewelled bag, 
containing the keys of her cash-box and jewel- 
cases. With these, their Highnesses never part, by 
day or night. The little prince was almost as 
tichly laden with jewels, and every woman in the 
harem carried about her gems which might excite 
the envy of an English peeress. The pasha, the 
prince, and all the wives repair, with immense 
state and ceremony, on this sacred occasion, to 
visit the Validé Princess, the pasha’s mother, the 
widow of the illustrious Ibrahim. This lady is an 
interesting personage. She was dearly loved, and 
completely trusted by her great husband; and 
though her origin is quite obscure, she is a person 
of great talent and strength of character. The 
aoe holds her in immense esteem, and she takes 
precedence of all. Her influence in political affairs 
is still powerful, and her aid in negotiating the 
affair of the viceregal succession with the Sublime 
Porte largely relied upon. She is immensely rich, 
very avaricious, arbitrary, and despotic, and seems, 
with many evil qualities and violent ions, to 
be less of an animal than any of the other women. 
When the viceregal court visited the imperial, the 
full extent of the magnificence of both was revealed 
to the English lady. The splendour of the Sul- 
tan’s harem is inconceivable, and indeed extremely 
wearisome, and the attire of the Validé Princess 
and Validé Sultana would tax the imagination of 


Princess Nuzly, the beautiful, cruel, and licentious 
daughter of Mehemet Ali. The stomachers of 
rubies, and the parasols incrusted with every gem 
in the lapi 8 catalogue, fade into insignificance 
before huge chests, which four slaves can hardly 
carry, laden with uncut jewels, such as topazes as 
big as hens’ eggs, and emeralds as large as 

Let the female imagination picture a chain of 
diamonds, mounted transparently, all of the same 
size, without spot or blemish, as big as Barcelona 
nuts ; and then a waist-band three feet long, and 
half a foot wide, made entirely of diamonds, and 
forming one solid piece! Imagine these -things, 
and realise the condition of their possessors. Is 
there any peasant-woman in the Christian West, 
whose honest toil brings comfort, whose honest 
love brings peace to her husband and children, but 
to whom the meanest gem in these treasure-chests 
would be unimagined wealth, who would change 
places with one of these Egyptian princess- 
slaves? A curious association of ideas is awakened 
when we learn that among the jewels in the posses- 
sion of Ibrahim Pasha’s widow is a diamond crown, 
which was one of Napoleon’s gifts to Josephine. 
How it came into the ptian viceregal treasury, 
no one knows, but it glittered on the head of the 
Validé Princess when the illustrious pasha’s widow 
visited the harem of Abdul Aziz at Stamboul. 


PARTED. 


Ir is twenty years since my love and I 
Stood together, hand in hand, 

To say farewell, in the chestnut woods, 
While the spring came o’er the land. 


The grass burst up from the quick’ning earth, 
And the buds on the hawthorn bough, 

And the birds were astir in the linden trees, 
And they sang as they never sing now. 


And out of the wood came the low clear call 
Of a black-bird on her nest, 

And my love had the violets in her eyes, 
And a primrose in her breast. 


For twenty years, it has stayed with me, 
The scent of that primrose faint ; 

And the light that shone out of those tear-filled eyes, 
Like the eyes of a dying saint. 


And the black-bird’s call yet rings in mine ear, 
Whenever the spring-days rise ; 

And for ever as clear as in bygone days, 
Is the light of my darling’s ‘eyes. 


The Tale of Mink Axpey (by the author of ‘ Lost 
Sim Massrneperp,’ ‘THe Ciyrrarps oF CLYFFE,’ 
&e.), is now completed, and will be followed on 7th July 
by an Original Serial Story; by Tuomas SrricHr, 
entitled 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
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